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The “Independence Country” and Heartiand of Mexico. 
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Sept. 1-8 Mass Pilgrimage: 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Sept. 1 The President's Report to the Nation: 


President Lépez Mateos opens Congress with 
the annual ‘‘State of Union" speech of Mex- 
ico's Chief Executive. A solemn occasion 
attended also by diplomats and international 
delegations. National holiday. 
Festival-fair at 
Shrine of Los Remedies, village on the 
outskirts of Mexico City. This image was 
and was the 





Sept. 5 Second International Bennial of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture and Engraving: Big names from 
all over. Fine Arts Palace. 

Sept. 13 Tribute to Boy Heroes: Homage in 
memory of the Nifios Héroes, young military 
cadets who defended Chapultepec Castle 
against American troops during the 1847-48 
War. Ceremonies at the Monument at the 
entrance to Chapultepec Park. 
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Sept. 15-16 150 Years of Mexican Iindepen- 
dence: Celebrations throughout the Republic. 
Mexico City plans spectacular productions 
to commemorate the occasion; including an 
exhibition in the National Auditorium on 
September 15, entitled “Estampas Histéri- 
cos” 


Sept. 17 Home Fair: All the countries of the 
Americas will participate in Mexico's an- 
nual Feria del Hogar which will run through 
October 17 at the National Auditorium. Ex- 
hibitions of housewares, furnitures, etc., at 
moderate prices, make one of the most 
popular events of the year. 


Sept. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


Mexican Independence 10 
Fireworks 13 
America discovers America 16 
El Bajio 


As Well As 


Person to Person 
News and Comment 
Acapulco 

From our Readers 
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ESTAS Mb SPECTAGES 


Sept. 1 Filomeno Mata, Veracruz. A fiesta of 


religious character dedicated to Santa Rosa 
de Lima, town patroness. Votive dances to 
the Virgin and the spectacular Volader dance 
presented as part of the festivities. 


1-8 Los Remedios, State of Mexico. 
Thousands of pilgrims come to this famous 
shrine to pay homage to its doll-like Virgin, 
said to have immense powers. Brought to 
Mexico by Cortés, she is credited with hav- 
ing aided the Spaniards during their 
Conquest. Native dances in the churchyard 
and main plaza, fireworks and general mer- 
ry making. 


Sept. 1-8 Cuzamdé, Yucatan. Beginning on the 


Day of the Virgin of Los Remedios and run- 
ning through the Day of Mary's Nativity, this 
annual festival is celebrated by a week 
of dancing, veqvuerias, and improvised 
bullfights. 


Sept. 1-8 Ojo Caliente, Zacatecas. Regional 


dances, raffles ahd témboles are special at- 
tractions here. 


Sept. 4 Mulegé. Baja California-Sur. Besides 


religious rituals in homage to Santa Rosa- 
lia, patroness of the town, there are boat 
races, barbecues, lotteries, etc. 
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SEPTEMBER 


climate 
CITY TEMP. RAIN 

(F) (Inches) 
Acapulco 82 14.3 
Cuernavaca 68 9.7 
Guadalajara 67 7.0 
Mérida 81 6.0 
México, D. F. 60 4.6 
Monterrey 78 8.1 
Ocxaca 69 6.7 
Puebla 62 7.4 
Taxco 69 13.1 
Tehuantepec 69 8.5 
Veracruz 81 13.7 








Sept. 


Sept. 6-8 Putla, Oaxaca. Festivities preceding 


the Feast of the Virgin of Nativity include 
a parade of floats, each occupied by children 
and a madrine. The latter is responsible 
for the decoration, usually in fulfillment of 
a@ promise to the Virgin for favors received. 


Sept. 6-14 Chicxuvlub, Yucatén. Only an hour's 


drive from Mérida, this small seaport re- 
tains its quiet charm by celebrating in a 
simple, quaint manner with dancing in the- 
corridors of the ancient Municipal Palace 
and gay gatherings on the beach. 


8 Tlaltenango, Morelos. Uniy one mile 
before entering Cuernavaca, on the Mex- 
ico City Highway, this village celebrates for 
one week the Fair of Our Lady of Miracles. 
Native pilgrims from all over come to 
decorate the entrance of the 18th century 
church with an enormous floral offering and 
perform ritual dances. 





Sept. 8-16 Huehvetla, Puebla. Beginning on 
the Day of Mary's Nativity, festivities wind 
up on Independence Day. Romerias, popular 
dances, and on Sept. 15 & 16 civic cer- 
emonies. 


Sept. 9-11 Chalma, State of Mexico. Pilgrimages 
of the Indians to this important devotional 
center, where’ a renowned magical image of 
Christ, known as Our Lord of Chalma is 
located. 


Sept. 8 Tepoztian, Morelos. Indian war dances 
plus a play in the Nahuatl language. 


Sept. 12-16 Sabinas, Coahuila. This tradi- 
tional regional fair begins on the Day of 
the Holy Name of Mary, a date of great 
religious significance, and culminates with 
a big-scale celebration in honor of the In- 





dependencia. 
Sept. 8 Loreto, Baja California-Sur. The center 
of this fiesta, the Temple of Our Lady, is Sept. 14 Querétaro, Querétaro. Fiesta center- 
one of the most ancient missions founded ing around the ancient Convent of the Cross, 
by the Franciscans. Regattas, horseraces, which is decorated with garlands of flowers 
cockfights, serenades under the palms, and and ears of corn. Chinchines dancers. wear- 
excellent deep-sea fishing. ing plumes and gaudy costumes, dance Second iInterameridana Biennial: —_ painting, tates 
tirelessly from dawn to dusk. sculpture and engraving. Opens Sept. 5th —e 
Sept. 3-4 Juchitan, Oaxaca. Vela Pineda is the at the Palace of Fine Arts. Big names from Phe 
name given to this popular folklore fiesta Sept. 29 Day of the Archangel St. Michael. On all over. Lote 
: the ae of a La Zan- this date the colonial city of San Miguel Religic 
lunga, rona an ortuga are Allende, Guanajuato, is the site of a huge — 
danced to the rhythm of the marimba. — Poggio — = pa a of 0" —_ her agen re 
ing vigi e nig re, they dance li ey : 
Sept. 6-16 Zacatecas, State of Zacatecas. Com- thoughout the 29th and hold a solemn high - Plein nM onal ~ 115). a a 
bination religious and patriotic festival, of- mass on the 30th for all deceased members 9 2 Mo 
fering dances, verbenas and concerts. of the ‘Four Winds’ dancing fraternity. 


Robert Manning — Beginning Sept. 22, oils 
and drawings. Galerias Antonio Souza | Muse 

































































(Berna 3 & Reforma 334-A). Jué 
fror 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE —— Exhibit of paintings by Guillermo anc 
— OF FINE ARTS ——_— de Arte Mexicano (Mi- es 
with the cooperation of Mexican ew by meee Adams. Golerios x | 3" 
Association of Travel Agencies AFTERTHOUGHT: DRAWINGS ANO | ua. 
PRESENTS GOUACHE PAINTINGS BY MTM'S Co: 
ee eens haa | © 
BALLET FOLKLORICO DE MEXICO |  SALSERY,SENOVA 39, 2ncl Fock | m 
“ - a 
Mexico — its music and dances E Study i aes & aaa " me 
Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. Learn to SPEAK Spanish 
at the Palace of Fine Arts 3-WEEK INTENSIVE COURSES - 
x Beginning Intermediate Advanced - 
The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. Sessions start: = 
‘_N Sept. 5 y 
Tickets with your travel agency or with ae 30 
the Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies aty 
; MEXICAN AMERICAN 
Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 ~ CULTURAL INSTITUTE ‘ 
A a oe 
monday through saturday. Sundays Hamborgo TIS, Mexico 6,0. F> : 
at the National Palace of Fine Arts. fi. . tase (Central Location) was, | 2 
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Orozco — Permanent display of works by this 
famous Mexican artist, plus occasional extra 
Exhibits. Museo Orozco (Hamburgo 113). 


famous Mexican Artists —- Permanent exhibit 
of works by such renowned painters as 
Rivera, Or. Atl, Siqueiros and Tamayo, 
Misrachi’s Centro de Arte Moderno, second 
floor (Av. JuGrez 4). 


Gerden of Art — Display and sale of paint- 
ings by artists themselves from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. every Sunday in the Jardin del Arte, 
Sullivan Park (behind Monumento a la Ma- 
dre). 


Colonial Art —- Permanent exhibit at San Car- 
los Academy. San Carlos Gallery (Acade- 
mia 22). 


Photographic Art —- Works by some of Mex- 
ico's top photographers. Ground floor of 
Photographic Club of México (San Juan de 
letraén 80). 


Religious Art — Treasures from main Cothedral 
of Mexico City and other historical churches. 
Museo de Arte Religioso (Guatemala 17). 


Museo Nacional de Antropologia. (Calle de la 
Moneda 13). Pre-Columbian art, and life. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e iIndustrias (Av. 
Juarez 44). Colorful native arts and crafts 
from all over Mexico. Combination museum 
and store. 


Museo Frida Kahlo. (Calle Londres 127, Co- 
youcan). The former home of this Mexican 
artist and her husband, Diego Rivera, con- 
verted into a charming museum. 


Museo Nacional de Historia. (Chapultepec 
Castle). Interesting relics from Mexico's 
history, particularly living quarters and 
personal belongings of Maximilian and Car- 
lots. 


Museo Colonial del Carmen. (Alvaro Obre- 
gon, Villa de San Angel). A Carmelite 
convent of the 17th century, complete with 
mummies. 


Museo de la Charreria. (Casa Chata, Tlalpam, 


D. F.,). One of the finest collections of 
Mexican charro items. 


Museo Histérico de Churubusco. (Near Calza- 
da de Tlalpam in Churubusco). A beautiful- 


ly restored ex-convent exhibiting historical 
objects from War of 1847. 
Otelo —— Shakespeare's classic drama in 


Spanish, translated by Salvador Novo. Tea- 
tro Xola (Xola & Nicolads San Juan, Tel. 
23-02-69). Nightly 8:30, Sundays 5 & 8 
Closed Mondays. 


Maribel y 


Hipodromo « i. Américas 


la Extrafia Familia — Spanish 
comedy by Miguel Mihura, produced and 
directed by Manolo Fabregas and starring 
Sonio Furiéd. Sala Chopin (Insurgentes & 
Puebla, Tel. 11-38-17). Nightly 7:15 & 10; 
Sunday 5 & 8. 


Ejemplo — Mystery-comedy by 
Lindsay and Crouse, featuring Mexican 
movie actress Chula Prieto. Teatro Sullivan 
(Sullivan 25, Tel. 46-07-72). Nightly 7:30 
& 10:45. Sundays 5 & 8. Closed Mondays. 





Rentas Congeladas -— Original Mexican 
musical by Sergio Magaiia, starring Celia 
D'Alarcén and Sergio de Bustamante. Plot 
deals with conflicts that come out of the 
war between the landlord and the tenant. 
Teatro Iris (Donceles 36, Tel. 21-69-00). 
Nightly 7 & 10; Sundays 5 & 8. 


El Difunto Protesta — Continued showing of 
comedy by Harry Segall, Teatro del Musico 
{Vallarta & Monumento de la Revolucién, 
Tel. 46-81-50) Nightly 7:30 & 9:45; Sundays 
5 & 8. 


S. A. 
MEXICO CITY 


Racing Tuesdays 
Thursdays 
Saturdays 


Sundays 


FIRST POST 2:00 P.M. 


PARI - MUTUAL BETTING 


PUETT STARTING 


La Maestra Milagrosa — Drama presented by 


Manolo Fabregas, who directs and co-stars 
with Spanish actress Aurora Bautista. Tea- 
tro Insurgentes (insurgentes 1857, Tel. 
24-58-91). Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
& 9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. Closed Mondays. 


French Theater — The “National Popular 
Theatre’ of France, presented for the first 
time in Mexico under the auspices of French 
and Mexican Governments as part of In- 
dependence celebrations. Plays scheduled: 
Balzac's “‘le Faiseur'’; “‘L’Ecole des Fem- 
mes by Moliére and Pirandello'’s “Henry 
IV", with Maria Cézares and Jean Vilar 
heading the company. Palace of Fine Arts, 
from Sept. 18 to Oct. 1. 


Mi Esposa y Mi Secretaria — Comedy starring 
Carmen Molina and directed by Enrique 
Alonso. Teatro de la Esfera (Pasaje del Cine 
Ariel, Ejército Nacional; Tel. 20-97-85). 
Nightly 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. 
Closed Wednesdays. 


El Escadndalo de la Verdad — Debut of latest 
comedy by Mexican playwright Luis Ba- 
surto, which treats the problems of high 
society and so called ‘‘rebels-without-cause™’. 


Popular Music Festival — Every Sunday from 
12 to 2 p.m. in the main parks of Mex- 
ico City such as Chapultepec, the Alameda, 
end the Alameda of Santa Maria 


International Opera — Season ends with 
performances of Puccini's ‘‘Turandot'’, featur- 
ing Lucille Udovick. Sept. 8 & 11. Palacio 
de Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 


Nat “King” Cole — The first week of Septem- 
ber at the National Auditorium. (Please 
check newspapers for exact dates which have 
not been set as M/tm goes to press). 


National Symphony Orchestra — Season opens 
Sept. 23 with performances every Friday 
thereafter. Sergio Celibidache conducts. Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes, 9 p.m. 
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TOTAL PROTECTION 





At 30... 


———— 





or at 130 K.P.H. 





You’ll be wise to look 
Sor the Flying Red Horse... 





because your car deserves it. 





“DANCE 


Folkloric Ballet of Bellas“ Artes — Special pro- 
grams of folk donce of Mexico every Sunday 
morning at 9 A.M., Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
Famous Tiffany Glass Courtain seen be- 
tween performances. 


Modern Mexican Dance — Sept. 27 opens 
two-months season of the Compafia Oficial 
de la Academia de la Danza Mexicana. 
Palacio de Bellas Artes. Tickets and pro- 
grams at the Fine Arts Palace. 


Native Dances — Typical Mexican dances in 
costume with native music. Mon., Wed., 
Fri. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. Hotel Vasco de Qui- 
roga. 





EL PETIMETRE 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


Oct. 4 St. Francis Day: Fiestas in villages and 
homes which honor this saint as their patron. 


Oct. —- November — Ballet: The official Bellas 
Artes Ballet Company continues a series of 
modern Mexican Dance programs 
Mexican dances will be presented in Mex- 
ico City's Main Plaza as part of the celebra- 
tions commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Mexican Revolution. 


Oct. 12 Dia de la Raza: Columbus Day or “Day 
of the Race’’, an appropiate name when one 
considers that this date marks the opening 
of the racing season. 


Oct. through December. — Symphony: the Na- 
tional Orchestra will offer concerts through 
the rest of the year at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes. 


Nov. 1-2 Day of the Dead: Unique celebra- 
tions all over the Republic. Specially noted: 
on the island of Janitzio, near Pétzcuaro, 
Michoacan. 


Nov. 1 — Bullfighting: The big ‘Pro’ season 
of this sport begins in November when the 
best matadors of Spain and Latin Amer- 
ica get together for the Fiesta Brava. 


Dec. 10-20 International Music Festival: Pablo 
Casals famous cellist, will open the ten- 
day festival with the first performance of 
his oratorio “El Pesebre’’, in the old San 
Diego Fort at Acapulco, recently converted 
into a large open-air theater. 


People in the know... 
Go to SANBORNS. 


Food for the most discerning 













-excellent service- 
in a distinctive 


setting... 


" . there's always a 


SANBORNS 


mear you: 


* Madero 4. 
* Reforma 45. 

: % Del Prado Arcade. 
‘* =Salamanca 74. 
* Niza 30. 


The House of Good Taste. 


Sanboune 


REFORMA 45 SALAMANCA 74 
MADERO 4 NIZA 30 


DEL PRADO ARCADE 
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ths. moth IN ACAPULCO 





by Carol Miller 

In general, unless a man is de- 
dicated to a field with a zeal which 
obliterates the ebb and flow of life 
ground him, people of the Western 
World drift in superficial patterns. 
intelligence, to all intent and pur- 
poses, has been replaced by wit... 
except in certain political instances, 
where intelligence is replaced by a 
lack of wit. 

That is to say, people as a rule 
keep to the surface nowadays, 
where Acapulco helps. 

We are fundamentally trepedi- 
tious, and in fact are not sure that 
a future exists at all. We have only 
partly-defined aims and goals, and 
ill-directed drives, and little or no 
grasp of life. The difference be- 
tween us and the dedicated man who 
withdraws from life is that we stay 
determinedly in what feels like the 
mainstream and don't dare probe (or 
drive) for motives of the actions of 
those around us. The more abstract 
idealist, so far as we can see, is too 
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busy to bother. It looks as if what 
he is concerned with is The Ideal as 
such, and not so much ideals run- 
of-the mill or generally. 

None of this gets us anywhere. 
Would it be better to be dedicated 
to a future? Would it be more up- 
lifting, and lend life a nobility, to 
be fighting for the birthright of a 
young country, for example, or wat- 
ching the surges of sociological tides 
in old countries resurgent? To be 
absolved of community responsibili- 
ties in favor of deeper creative and 
artistic expression? To be building, 
not with abstract aims in mind, for 
scientific competitiveness, but groom- 
ing and polishing human minds and 
spirits? Ah! 

In the face of such complicated 
choices, alternative is to do and be 
nothing at all, and do it well. Relax, 
take life as it comes. There's water 
and wind and sand and sun and 
who needs more? This is Independ- 
ence Month and the Acapulquefio, 
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whether temporary or indigenous, 
seems indeed independent of any 
and all pressures associated with 
modern life or future dreams. A 
wonderful system. For the natives it 
works far life; transients find it only 
a temporary alleviation, but oh how 
lovely while it lasts. So, all in all, 
this is September and Acapulco 
resounds too with the echo, only 
slightly muffled by tropic activities 
and the air — air that hums with 
its own heady langeur — of Father 
Hidalgo's cry for freedom, so stirring 
back in 1810. 
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300 Suites 
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On the West Coast: George Smith 


THE MOST BEAVTIFOL SPOT UNDER THE SUN. 


HOTEL CALETA ACAPULCO 





Reservayons in Mexico: Balderas 36-6 Mexico 1, D. F. Telephones: 21-08-69 21-80.98 
ted Brochure from our US. Representatives: William P. Wolfe Organization 


OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


The sea at your feet... 
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After a prolonged interrogation by my 
Gardener and my two maids, (! call one of 
them my ‘‘Up-stairs Maid’, even tho | only 
have one floor, because she has something 
upstairs, the other one is mostly feet.) an in- 
terrogation equaling almost that of the inqui- 
sition, | found the July issue of MTM. 


| noticed an article in which Sangre was 
mentioned. ‘‘La Viuda’’ in Chapala, who in- 
vented it, and her sons and daughters, were 
about to start a march on Mexico City when 
| showed it to them. Orange Juice and Tomato 
Juice! Ha! Amigos, you have been misinformed. 
Sangre de la Viuda'’ or as it is now cal- 
led “‘Sangrita’’ is a non-alcoholic, delicate 
concoction, correct ingredients kept secret for 
years. It is now found in the Supermercados 
in California. Benzoate of soda added. 


The real reason for writing this is 
discuss “‘Sangre’’, but to ask if you people 
have a copy of ‘Twas the night before 
Christmas’ written in pseudo Spanish? | think 
the first verse starts something like this: It 
was the night before Christmas, and all 
through the Gasa, not a creature was stirring, 
wha happen, que pasa? etc etc. Sure would 
like a copy. 


not to 


Another thing, would you folks be inter- 
ested in a monthly article of general interest, 
(Sample inclosed) under the by-line: ‘Person 
to Person from Erik of Ajijic’? Incidently, how 
do you like this stationary? You may have 
seen something similar before. 


Vol. IV, No. 9, September 1960 
EDITOR, Anita Brenner 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES: 


Donald Demarest, 
Ross, Lorena Dureav, Maria Elena Tamayo. 
ART: Viady, Pedro Friedeberg. 
CIRCULATION: Eleanor Perkins de Breceda. 
PUBLISHER: Gréfica de México, S. A. 
At 42, D. F. 
Tel. 46-76-85. 


rralde, Toss Olsen, 


Mavi 





Margaret Medina, 
Eliot Gibbons, Barbara de Z. Palmer, Elsa La- 
Patricia 


Let me know, and if not, kindly return the 


nclosed little literary gem on dieting, The 
War Cry, the Daily Worker or Izvestia may 
want it. 
Sincerely, 
Erik W. Lindhe 
Ajijic, Jalisao 
Mexico. 


Dear “Erik”— 

It’s all just too cute for words. But did 
you ever hear of a piece of creative writing 
called the copyright laws? Meaning, that ou 
artists worked, and were paid for, the de- 
sign you have appropriated. 

Ed. 


PER ORUM 


Isn't it high time you told your readers 
that the difference between getting fat and 


staying slim in Mexico is largely a matter 
of word order and intonation? What | mean 
is that if something “‘sabroso’’ and fattening 
is offered to you, you should not say ‘~Como 
no’ but ‘No como”. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry Zohn 
Brandeis University 
Now why didn’t we think of that? Well 


as we say, ruefully, in these latitudes, if 
my aunt had wheels, she’d be a bicycle. On 
in other words it takes a professor at Bran- 
deis. 
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LOST DREAM 


We regret that we are not going to re. 
new our subscription to your fine magazine 
The feeling of course is a sad one like losing 
an old fried. We traveled in Mexico yearly 
for the last ten years and have been cons. 
cious of a cooling of the Mexican friendship 
for Americans. During the last year this hos 
worsened. Events in nearby Tijuana have de. 
monstrated the enthusiasm with which they 
will persecute an American for the slightest 
reason. More recently the events in Mexico 
City and the current attacks by students and 
government officials is the convincing argu- 
ment. We had planned on liquidating our 
investments here, investing and retiring in 
Mexico and your magazine was our interim 


contact. Now that we have decided to Stay 
out of Mexico at all times there is no use 
in reading about a lost dream. 

Sincerely, 

L. E. Massie 


Solana Beach, Calif. 


We’re sorry to lose you. But, if you're 
really sad not to come, why not take 4 
closer look at the facts, and the true mean. 
ing thereof? 


KIRK DOUGLAS 


Sirs: What's the matter with Kirk Douglos 
playing any role he wants to tackle? Is 
it any skin off any one’s nose except his, 


if he flops? 
Edith Markevich 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Come to think of it, there seems to bea 
real issue of freedom of speech here. We're 
right with you, only... what do you think 
would be Cantinflas’ chance to play, suc 
cessfully, the Walt Whitman story? 


OUR COVER: September calls 
for this gallery of familiar 


faces: Heroes of our 150 yeor 
old Independence. 


| ek all 


This little hook 
(MT M's signi, 


swiped from 
the Aztec codices, meons 
words, music, wind ond 
woves. 
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The three large sunspots reported just as were closing this issue, and explained forthrightly via A. P. as 
“presaging a cosmic crisis,’ were peculiarly reassuring to us, comforting, in fact. Here at least is an explanation 
of something, and a reason for crisis that makes solid scientific sense. To this child of the twentieth century, 
naturally anything that a scientist forecasts is indisputably true, and any explanation put forth, of anything, by 
such a source, at once takes care of everything, including any obligation on our part to do anything about it. To 
this child of the century also, as to every other, the fact that science has got it in hand and we therefore don't 
have to, is of course by far the most important part of the report. 


For every morning the paper brings us catastrophes and crises, threats and forecasts, in regard to which, 
presumably we are suppose to take some action, or should at least have some viewpoint formulated. We know we 
can't possibly do much about any of the dire significant things duly reported, and we're aware, moreover, that 
probably the report is about what the tenth Scout in line heard when the ninth said what he thought sounded 
like what the eighth muttered to him, and so on. 

So to have anything so distinct and understandable as sunspots, presaging cosmic crises, is a relief; 
something we can get our teeth into, accept and put away without guilt or qualm. It was particularly a relief 
to us because the papers here were carrying, in addition to the worthwhile newspots presaging crises (are there 
any that don't), local newspots describing the most remarkable series of heaves and turmoils among Youth, to be 
seen in quite a while; and record-breaking at least in that they made absolutely no sense at all. Nobody, not even 
the insiders of the subtlest kinds of political circles of disputation, is able to give a clear description of what 
the tumult and the shouting cries for; and if you top it with the incident of fires built around the solid concrete 
statue of former President Miguel Aleman, on the University campus, the gibbering is complete. 

There are, therefore, many wild rumors, including the hardy perennial, that former President Lazaro Car- 
denas, (who so far as we know is peacebly absorbed in developing acclimated fruit-trees), is ‘Behind It All.” 
However, General Cardenas is a man still in his prime, and probably even senile would think of something 
smarter, if feeling revolutionary, than building bonfires around concrete statues, and other such moronities, more 
or less violent, as have been going on. 


Several months ago somebody showed us the booklet in which the current platform, program, and 
directives of the Communist Party were printed for private circulation, and as we recall, raising hell by whatever 
means was quite definitely described as one of the items to be studied and obeyed. Yes, but for what purpose, 
after all? Well if you match the rowdy but silly facts, with the important, menacing black of how they look 
when cast into worldwide headlines, then the sense in the senselessness becomes more than clear. 

Anything that makes it look as it people down here were wildly at each other's throats, politically, and 
as if the authorities couldn't guarantee peace, stability, etcetera, and therefore, it's no place to come to and no 
place to dream of putting any business money, accomplishes the obvious aim of creating fear and distrust. 
Mexico is a key “‘action post,’’ and leader in all of Latin America. Over behind the curtain they train folks to 
mong rumors that make for distrust, and hysterias that start conflicts, and so on. But how long is it going to 
take the rest of us to catch on to that corn, and the intent with which it's strewn? Because, from fear come bank- 
runs, credit shrinkages, economic troubles and even, crises; which then become realities in which something more 
dangerous than rumor, can certainly act. The very real problems that every country has, are always good fuel 
for bigger fires than those around the Aleman statue; and about the smartest thing a good political leader can 
do, in such a situation, is keep a couple of jumps ahead of the mongers, by giving serious thought — and voice 
and action — to the changes always needed, progressively, to insure a better living and what goes with, for 
more and more people. 


President Lopez Mateos’ ‘We are a Leftist government, within our constitution,’ was clearly a polevault 
jump of that sort. Whereupon, what real issues are there left to agitate into torch-in-hand? Well, that Aleman 
statue could always be parlayed into noisy news, so... somebody planted a blast of dynamite in it. Outcome: 
a wave of outraged condemnation, a re-sprouting of Aleman’s personal popularity, and the published resection, 
by all the University’s most distinguished alumni of the act, as, “not Mexican.’ P.S. Somebody should tell the 
tuehrers (excuse it, the commissars) that in this country, one shouldn't monkey with art. 








by MILTON REYNOLDS 


A wre Gude ar, »- 


Mr. Milton Reynolds, known to most of the world as the pioneer — 
and monarch — of ballpoints, and also as one of the first round-the- 
worlders of our time, is a very seasoned traveler; having gone much 
beyond mere travel, long since, and into the intricate stage of off-the- 
beaten path, including safaris with rajahs. 

He ought, therefore, to know something about how it is when 


peoples meet and try to understand each other. 


We thought a guest- 


column job from him on the theme that has been worrrying so many 
Americans, would be far more interesting. than any item of news we 


had culled. 


A few days ago, | was in New 
York for a week-end and found myself 
answering a lot of questions. What 
most of my friends asked, much to 
my astonishment, was “Just how 
dangerous is it for an American in 
Mexico now? And when | got back 
to Mexico City, where | live, | got 
letters from friends asking the same- 
thing: ‘‘Is it safe for us to spend our 
vacation in Mexico?’ 

At first, surprised as | was at the 
questions, | replied only, ‘“What the 
devil are you talking about? Then 
they'd be surprised and say, ‘How 
can you not know, having just come 
from Mexico? It always got back 
to the speech made by Congress- 
man Emilio Sanchez Piedras, head of 
the permanent Commission of Con- 
gress, in which he expressed himself 
as feeling that Mexican public 
opinion sympathized with Cuba. 


The speech was made at the time 
when Mexico wanted and had ex- 
pected to get larger sugar quotas 
and was then told theyd get a very 
small one, so it's possible that it was 
aimed, atleastin part, for its effect 
in Washington. Apparently it worked 
because Mexico was soon granted 
a very big quota indeed. 

However, | think probably nobody 
was more surprised than Congress- 
man Sanchez Piedras himself, over 
the furore his talk has caused. The 
U. S. headlines the fears and alarms 
and discussions, and so on while 
here in Mexico it was taken as just 
another, perfectly sincere, certainly 
important, but by no means official 
pronouncement, and no big fuss 
warranted anyway. The government 


certainly took somewhat this view but 
when U. S. scare headlines brought 
in influx of of inquiries from up 
north, Foreign Minister (equivalent 
to our Secretary of State) Manuel Te- 
llo, publicly stated what is normal 
operating diplomatic practice here, 
same as in the U.S.: namely, a Con- 
gressman, even if a Congressional 
leader, is not an official spokesman 
for governmental policy as a whole. 


The next U.S. headlines were 
about the ‘student demonstrations’. 
Actually, this stuff was not really 
bonafide, but consisted mostly of 
red-led rowdy groups aiming at 
creating just the headlines that re- 
sulted. Out of 35 millions of all 
kinds of people, but mostly not un- 
friendly, the antics of 1,800 — as 
representing ‘‘popular feeing’’ is in- 
deed out of proportion. 


The ‘‘students’ were refused a 
police permit to hold a mass meet- 
ing but the same night, anti-Castro 
students were permitted to hold their 
meeting at which they publicly 
burned a Soviet flag (to match and 
even off the U.S. flag that had been 
burned the day before), and that was 
that. 

So the best answer | can give to 
the worried questions I've been get- 
ting is like the old one, ‘Do you still 
beat your mother? Anwer yes or no."’ 

So far as | know, there is nothing 
really to worry about. | have had a 
home here for 20 years and have in- 
numerable friends, both American 
and Mexican. The Americans discus- 
sed all this at first, when they heard 
of the reaction Stateside, but soon 
lost interest along with the average 
Mexican too. 








When | told Mexican friends that 
quite a few Americans were cancel- 
ling vacation reservations here on 
account of those things, they just 
couldn't understand it. It didn't make 
sense to them. So far as they know, 
nothing had happened nothing 
changed. A_ speech? It happens in 
every country, including ours. Stu- 
dent demonstrations? We get them 
after football games and nobody | 
know of ever get alarmed. Yes, 
Russia encourages and helps these 
things, and works to make someth- 
ing of anything that has propaganda 
value, in the sense that it can be 
made to look as if Americans are 
hated, and they are loved. 


But it's just show business. The 
vast majority of Mexicanswon't buy 
the red line, and the Russians have 
been trying to peddle it to them for 
many years. This is essentially a 
contented nation. 

| took a house here originally be- 
cause the climate was the world’s 
best for year-round golf but you can 
soon get bored if you have nothing 
but climate. However, | quickly made 
friends among the Mexicans and 
this grew until | decided that, while 
I'd never relinquish my U.S. citizen- 
ship or right to vote (and pay U.S. 
taxes), this was the most friendly 
place | had ever been in, and made 
it my permanent home. 


So | tell all my friends to forget 
all those scare stories and fears and 
come ahead and | don't think any 
of them have regretted it. Some 


have already come and gone and 
I'll bet they're wondering what on 
earth made them hesitate in the first 
place. 
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ONCE A YEAR, ON SEPTEMBER Ist, Mexico's 
chief executive, together with his Cabinet and all 
the national government, makes a solemn appear- 
once and reports in detail to Gongress and to the 
Nation his accomplishments of the past year, his 
work in progress and his plans and projects for 
the coming year and the future g-nerally. 

This occasion is the same as our presidents 
State of the Union"’ address, except that here cus- 
tom demands a considerably more detailed and down- 
to-earth report, comparable indeed, and very much 
like, the report of a company president to his stock- 


holders. 

Mexico's executive does most of this work 
himself, with, of course, the help of his secretaries 
and advisors, who go through the masse of raw 
material brought to him, consisting of detailed reports 
from every minister and so on down the line, exact- 
ly as if they were department heads turning in their 
balances, analyses and so on. 

The final result is seldom finished much sooner 
than a day or so ahead and therefore we cannot 
report on it in this issue. It will be a speech of 
transcendental importance in many respects, but 
specifically in the announcement and sharpening of 
policies and politics on both the national and inter- 
national fronts, with two major Issues to be gotten 
n focus: 1, What the Chief Executive intends to do 
about the boat-rocking that ushered in, and has 
punctuated, his first year in office; and 2, What 
his plans are for- alleviating the chronically widen- 
ing gap between living costs and income which 
makes boat-rocking plausible, as well as, 3, What 
has already been launched — and accomplished — 
in this and other fields. 
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One of the busiest monuments on 
Mexico s famed Paseo de la Reforma, is a 
platformed memorial to the ‘Child Heroes.” 
This Nifies Heroes monument was of 
touchy memory until brilliant ambassador, 
Walter D. Thurston, suggested to a dis- 
tinguished visitor, President Harry  S. 
Truman, that much, much gritty feeling 
might be eased if he trotted over there 
with a wreath. It was a most successful 
piece of U. S. diplomacy. 

The child heroes were cadets of the 
National Military Academy, who, when 
it became no langer possible to hold the 
Castle of Chapultepec against American 
troops (war of 1848,) leaped over the high 
parapet to death, rather than surrender. 


ange 
oF The 150th anniversary of Mex- 
| ico's Declaration of Independ- 
He ence is historic too in that 
_ this is the first time the U.S.A. 
HH joins with any nation in a joint 
ie issue stamp. 
4 Above, left, the Ninos Heroes, 
ub a not-so-happy memoir of joint 
iy history, now happily, almost 
: completely past history. 
a 
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Other Insurgent leaders took a more determined and active part in shaping 

the Insurgent uprising than did Father Hidalgo, but he is officially the 

“father” of the country. This portrait does not resemble the popular image of 

Father Hidaleo but may be more authentic. It was made by the contemporary 
Italian artist Linati. 


1810-1960 
VIVA MEXICO! 


...Viva Our Lady of 
Guadalupe! Down with 
had sovernment and 


death to the Spaniards! 


This cry for national 


freedom, launched by Fa- 
ther Miguel Hidalgo one 
hundred fifty years ago, 
marks the birth of the 


Mexican Nation. 


tight monopoly. It was forbidden 
the colonists even to grow grapes for 
their own wine: all official posts 
were reserved, on the upper level, 
to Spaniards only, which clearly and 


Pipila the young Indian miner who crashed the gate of Granaditas Fortress 
torch in hand, survived long enough to open it for Father Hidalg6's “army.” 


THE YELL OF INDEPENDENCE WHOSE 150TH ANNIVERSARY is being 
celebrated this year, was, according to the Conservative press of the time 
and most good Catholic historians since, the beginning of a revolution agitated 
and paid for by the British, with the aid of their dangerous radical hench- 
men, the American Revolution and even less, since the French, whose victorious 


revolutionary ‘‘taker-over'’, 
leon, had just invaded and appro- 
priated several countries, most re- 
cently Spain. 

And it was true that the British 
government, and American national 
leaders too, were providing encour- 
agement, arms, and money, as well 
as organizational help, for all Span- 


Napo- 


ish colonies restless to become free 
nations. The British, to be sure, had 
their own fish (and chips) to fry, 
their chief aims being to weaken 
and destroy Spanish imperial power 
and invade and appropriate as much 
as possible of the lucrative colonial 
produce and trade on which Spain 
had made every effort to keep a 


definitely ruled out not only mixed 
Spanish-Indians, but also the pure- 
blooded children of Spaniards born, 
alas, in the Americas. Add to such 
items as these, the fact of constant- 
ly heavier taxation for military ex- 
penditures, and the grievances that 
acted as live powder-barrel for the 
British to set fire to, are more than 
explicable. 

Pretty much within one generation, 
the entire Spanish-American colonial 
empire slipped out from under the 
colonial yoke, becoming a restless, 
unjelled, unstable and _ unaffliated 
series of young countries whose no- 
tional tragedies had by no means 
ended with their corresponding cries, 
yells, or manifestoes of freedom. In- 
deed, in Mexico it took well over 


(See page 26) 
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Above: Father Hidalgo proclaims Independence. Left, 


some Insurgent cavalry; above, a piece of Insurgent ar- 
tillery manned by “the child Narciso Mendoza”. 





Below, left to right, the heroine Dofia Manuela Herrera leading an attack on a Spanish-held hacienda; center, Do- 
fia Fermina Rivera in an artillery skirmish; right, famed Dofia Leona Vicario doing her bit as a Paul Revere. 



















































More Press Reports from 1810: above, 
the Battle of Granaditas; and be- 
low, Hidalgo signing a proclamation 
that freed all slaves Hidalgo cap- 
tured; center, the execution of Allen- 
de and other Insurgent chiefs after 
their capture in 1814; and below, 
Morelos captured and killed, in 
1815. The Insurgent war lasted until 


1821, when Conservatives decided 
not to fight but to join. Their idea 
of an independent nation — under 
Emperor Agustin Iturbide — lasted 
little more than a year. 
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Who knows how the old and which when lit, produce a wondrous 


noble art of fireworks came to Mex- 
ico? Some say it came from China, 
where it originated. Another kind 
of chauvinist insists it came from 
Spain. Or Italy. Who cares? The fact 
remains that firecracker is translated 
directly into Spanish as ‘‘cohete’’, but 
denoting also rocket, and also, less 
scientifically, plastered. 

And since we are on the bleak 
subject of Spanish linguistics, let us 
define our terms once and for all: 
chete, firecracker; cohetero, one who 
makes and sets off cohetes; cohete- 
tia, place where they are made and 
or bought; cohetén, jumbo cohete 
shot off to dispel ominous storm 
clouds which might ruin a good ma- 
fihuana crop (or any ather kind of 
a crop), cohetito, a tiny cohete, and 
$0 On. 


= are used profusely at civic 
and religious holidays. In the vil- 
lages, the cohetero is an important 
character invested with certain au- 
thority, who displays his ingenious 
art in the elaboration of the most 
varied constructions based on cohe- 
tes. The most popular of these is 
probably the ‘“‘castillo’’ (castle), a 
structure made of reeds and colored 
paper often attaining a height of 
forty to fifty feet; at the top are 
placed figures of the same materials 
depicting cock-fights, dancers in, 
popular costumes, baskets of fruit, 
flags, rabbits, and so on. Interwoven 
among the designs are various kinds 
of cohetes, plain gun-powder mixed 
with sulphur and other substances 





riot of color and noise, making the 
figures acquire gracious and absurd 
vibrations and contortions. 

Another popular type of firework 
is the ‘Torito’ (Little Bull), a smaller 
structure also made of reeds and 
paper and firecrackers. This structure 
shaped like a small bull is placed 
upon wheels or over the head of a 
courageous person who then proceeds 
to scare the wits out of the near-by 
spectators by running amongst them 
with the bull all lit up. This frenzied 
orgy of undoubtedly pagan origin 










Mexico City’s main plaza (Zécalo) as 
it loeks during the Yell and subse- 
quent September holidays. Below: © 


“Torito” fireworks, as drawn by Via- 
dy 


is accompanied by the ‘‘buscapies” 
(feetsearchers) which, as the name 
denotes are firecrackers which whoosh 
at floor level making everybody's 
feet ticklish and creating a general 
jumping up and down to the terror 
of all ladies present. 

There is also the Judas. These are 
papier maché dolls in gay colors in 
all sizes, and of diabolical sem- 
blance, with firecrackers inside their 
hideous bodies. They are fired off 
exclusively on Holy Saturday, to 
remind us of that Judas, this usually 
being done in the main thoroughfares 
to the joy of the fervent and the 
annoyance of the traffic. Sometimes 
the figures of the moment. 


he cGmaras are handfuls of gun- 
powder placed on the ground every 
three feet or so, connected by a rope 
drenched in gasoline, which is then 
lit at one end. Each handful is 
covered with a sort of iron pot, and 
the whole invention at work, sets off 
detonations of ear drum breaking 


decibel 


content. Used in all im- 
portant small town church festiv- 
ties. 


There are so many different kinds 
of pyrotechnical goodies in Mexico 
that only to start to try to enumerate 
them is absolutely frustrating and 
inefficient; so the reader must take 
into consideration that the aformen- 
tioned are only a few of the more 
important, and use his imagination. 
Or come on down and experience 
it himself. 

P. F. 
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W. are facing a curious and im- 
pressive phenomenon. 

In the course of the past year, a 
series of very surprising things has 
fixed the attention of the world on 
Hispano America, not as a spot of 
color on the map, but as a potent 
cultural, political and economic real- 
ity of tremendous specific value, now 
being run after by many who want 
to buy, invest, or sell, something — 
merchandise or influence. 

Nineteen countries south of the 
Rio Grande, with a total of two hun- 
dred million inhabitants — the same 
language, similar customs, social 
structures of identical type and ori- 
gin, with an immense wealth poten- 
tial in .its twenty million square 
kilometers, are moving together un- 
expectedly in the assembly of the 
werld, taking on their own person- 
alities and asking. for their own 
place in the sun, impelled by a 
series of international circumstances, 
aiso unforeseen, favoring this clos- 
ing of the ranks. 

The American phenomenon is not 
unique. Others of the same sort have 


17 —K 
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come up in the great process of 
world integration that characterizes 
this atomic age. Unchained, it comes 
upon us with invincible force, oblig- 
ing humanity to face and overcome 
a mortal danger by the opening of 
peaceable channels for these ener- 
gies. One of the natural, most ade- 
quate means, is offered by the meet- 
ing of basic economic necessities, 
(we could call this logistics), which, 
heretofore never satisfied, have been 
forming great cavities in the politi- 


Author Manuel Torres Compafia, distinguished South American political 
scientist, here casts a cool, white light on America’s dangerous international 
problems... and the American way to meet and solve them. 





cal and social structures of many na- 
tions. 

This process is nowhere so clear, 
so concrete, so homogeneous and 
and consequently so powerful and 
spectacular, as in Hispano America. 

Hispano America or, |beroamerica 
(Latin America is a euphemism) has 
therefore moved in the past very few 
years to the forefront of the inter- 
national present. 

This “wave of the present’ is 
clearly visible in, for example, the 
22 official visits made during the 
past three years, for economic pur- 


poses, by Chiefs of State, other 
governmental spokesmen, and high- 
ranking Cabinet Ministers from 


other continents; among them, three 
German Ministers, three English, four 
from the Benelux, three Scandinavi- 
ans, three French, three Italians, four 
Japanese, and two Russians, not 
counting purely protocol diplomatic 
visits. 


FP iting up this phenomenon too, 
are the literally hundreds of commis- 
sions from Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and the arrivals almost weekly of 
traders, industrialists, financiers, pro- 
fessors, newsmen, and technicians of 
every kind, aside from the thousands 
and thousands of individual visitors 
who have been coming to inform 
themselves of possibilities of inter- 
change. We have had, in addition, 
18 European mercantile expositions 
and two floating fairs (one Spanish 
and the other Japanese). 

We have, furthermore, received 
the official proposal of the English 
Minister of Commerce, Mr. Frederic 
Erroll, to take part in the European 
free trade zone groups, and other 
invitations into European group 
market plans have been brought to 
us by the German Minister of Econ- 


omy, Herr Ludwing Erhard. Among 
European countries, all this is part 
of the contemporary picture; but to- 
wards us, it is new and significant, 

The North Americans in the spec- 
tacular way in which they generally 
do things, head the ‘“‘discoverers’’ of 
Hispano America. They go at it 
spontaneously, struggling, without 
realizing it, against their own old 
prejudices and customs, stumbling 
across entanglements of established 
interest and staggering under the 
weight of their attempt to smuggle 
in among us, the bundles of con- 
cepts that in their country make up 
the “‘bluff’’ or ‘confidence man” tech- 
nique. 

It is interesting to watch this de- 
velopment, because its present phase 
is much to the credit of the people 
of the U. S. The Monroe Doctrine 
policy of the 19th century, which 
scarcely served even to hold off Ev- 
ropean invasion of the young Amer- 
ican republics, was however, a use- 
ful tool for the freebooters and other 
plunderers; as Mexico, Colombia, 
Panama, Bolivia, etc., know only too 





The subsequent policy of the 
‘Big Stick’, developed in the first 


well. 


quarter of this century, produced 
much the same result. (Mexico, Cu- 
ba, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo.) To these 
peoples at least, ‘Wall Street’’ was 
no abstraction, but instead a very 
painful reality. After the second 
World War, U. S. aggression was 
weakened by the situation and cir- 
cumstances, and the paternalistic 


(See page 21) 
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Bajio in good old Castilian, low- 
land. In Mexican: lowland on the 
Central Table-land, to be more ex- 
act, of the Mexican Republic, that 
is. Even more specifically, and for 


those not initiated in geology, the Ba- 


jio denotes, roughly speaking, a strip 
of land starting precisely at Que- 
retaro City and ending God knows 
where exactly, about 150 miles north- 





west —that much is certain—, but 
whereas some say it ends around 
Zacatecas, others say Aguascalientes 
and some stretch it as far as Michoa- 
can. MTM is not going to make an 
issue of it, and hopes its readers 
will not either; there's enough interna- 
tional strife as is, and we're not 
going to add to that, more so since 
our editor stems from thence (the 
Bajio, that is). 

As for its width, well, about 40 
miles is striking a fair median, we 
guess. That would make twenty 
miles on either side of this stretch 
of the Mexico City-El Paso interna- 
tional highway. The state of Guana- 
juato covers the by far largest chunk 
of this area. Querétaro, Jalisco, 
Aguascalientes have to be satisfied 
with less, and Michoacan has, even 
conservatively, a little piece of the 
glory. 


Satistied, we say, because the Ba- 
jio is a Godsend: the corn basket of 
Mexico, no less; at least this is wha: 
it was up to a very short time ago, 
when, some claim, the Ciudad Obre- 
gén and Hermosillo regions in Sono- 


(See page 18) 








































The sunlit highland valleys of the heart of 
México, fertile land of corn and wine, brave 
bulls and songs and beauties, cradled the 
savage struggle for mexican Independence. 


EL BAJIO 


Left, Guanajuato as seen by the 
contemporary English artist Egerton 


Andalusians were leading settlers in 

many cities of the old Bajio. Hence, the 

Brave Bulls — and many of them — in 

famed cattle ranches of Aguascalientes 
and Jalisco. 


Guanajuato in 1840, from a contemporary engraving by the English artist Egerton. 





Below: Celaya’s 


monument to Mercury, in the classic mode of the late 1800's which was made individually interesting 
and even great, by artist Francisco Eduardo Tresguerras, whose Celaya buildings are visiting musts. 


(From preceding page) 

ra wrested this honorable title away. 
Too bad. Let others do the lowa- 
ing and Ukraining. The Bajio still 
produces far more dairy products 
than Sonora ever will, and as for 
other goodies, like grapes, olives, 
strawberries, poetry and colonial 
architecture, let them try. 


Whence all these riches, the 
reader may ask: from the hard work- 
ing, middle class Spaniard of the 
17th and 18th century, is the answer. 
The deep, rich, lakebottom soil to- 
gether with almost eternal sunshine 


punctuated by well regulated and 
unexaggerated rains, were a boon 
to the Andalusian, Galician, Basque, 
etc., pioneers (including a lot of 
Jews) who were able to work the 
land mines of this well-dowered 
region with an ease unknown to 
them back on the arid peninsula; 
add to this no plethora of Indian 
slaves, but on the contrary, unfriend- 
ly tribes making for raids and 
alertness, and you have a good 
farmer's portion. Joyfully they tilled 
the land and studded the countryside 
with small but elegant towns 


garnished by sumptuous churches in. 
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the crazy rich style of whatever 
epoch; and slowly the towns grew 
and gold and silver accumulated, 
and what were once well-to-do 
farmers became millionaire land- 
lords. New batches of people kept 
coming to fill the old muddy boots, 
and thus four, five, six generations 
passed and the wealthy burghers 
awoke one morning in 1810 to find 
that they were not at all bourgeois 
but out and out avante garde, as 
happens to many a bourgeois sooner 
or later; that Independence from 
Spain had been declared right in the 
midst of them, and that all the good 
old Spanish names of their towns 
like Le6én and Salvatierra and Sala- 
manca did not belong to Spain any- 
more but to a vast and vague new 
country all their own (no Spanish 
taxes!) causing some of the laudable 
and not so laudable goings on 
described on pages ten, eleven and 
twelve. 


Comes the Industrial Age (fifty 
years late, due to internal strife). 
The mines at Guanajuato slowly give 
out but agriculture continues. Ledn 
starts making shoes, boots, leather. 
Railroads are built thus enabling the 
whole republic to profit from the 
cheeses, wines, olives corn and wheat 
of the region, and to drool over Ce- 
laya's cajeta (see knife and fork). 
They still do. There are other things, 
also, for today’s Mexicans to drool 
about, like the oil refinery at Sala- 
manca, and the food-processing 


plants springing up in many 
strategic points near the new 
highways. The tourist will find much 
of the old Spanish charm smothered 
by Pepsi Cola signs and Woolworth 
stores, but all that is still pretty new, 
so you can see the orchards and the 
churches, and let us not forget that 
this, alas, would seem to be the 
price of a plumper economy and that 
fine old bourgeois invention called 
prosperity. 

(See also, page 25) 


Left, Guanajuato at its typical best, 
and below, Aguascalientes in 1840, 
also as seen by Egerton. 
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“Who Art Thou, White Face,”’ oil by Lenora Carrington. 


HECTOR XAVIER, @ gifted draughtsman, 
has been making a sensation with 
his delicately absurd animal engrav- 
ings. Right: Stravinsky as seen by 
our own do-it-yourself portraitist 
Viady, and below, a formal job by 
Pedro Friedeberg, whose exhibit this 





month is naturally, a Must See for 
all sardonic art-lovers. The name of 
this work is the same as the same 
of every other work by Friedeberg: 
“| Dreamt that | Dwelt in Marble 
Hallis,"’ but the artist does not agree 
with our titling. 


He calls this one “PRODUCTION Q. 





ARTA 


LEONORA CARRINGTON, whose 
One-man retrospective in the Palace 
of Fine Arts was a highlight in ap 
otherwise confused, tho interesting, 
“art summer,” is well known interno. 
tionally for her eerie, delicate, dis. 
turbing and magnificently painted 
canvasses. Her tapestries, which 
utilize Mexican sarape technique as 
a starter, but become closer to, for 
example, French medieval heraldry 
in their execution, have perhaps not 
been seen much outside of Mexico 
yet; here, they are bought up a; 
rapidly as her exquisitely slow, but 
exquisitely careful, weaver can pro- 
duce them. 

The other occasion on which the 
international chic joined crowds of 
average art-loving Mexicans, was the 
pair of concerts conducted here — of 
his own music exclusively — by Igor 
Stravinsky. One, in the Fine Arts 
Palace, was sold out long in advance, 
The other, in the Municipal Audito- 
ium, suffered from the drafty acoust- 
ics but was a remarkably interesting 
event nonetheless. 
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(From page 16) 


policy of the ‘Good Neighbor’, 
started by Roosevelt from his. cozy 
fireside, took its place. But in 
spite of the great psychological 
force of this approach, it was not 
successful in changing the old men- 
tality of the businessman, impervious 
still, to the human realities of the 
countries where he sought only raw 
materials at the favorable price 
made possible by cheap, very cheap, 
labor. 


TOMATOES AND ROCKS 


But the shape of things in the 
world of now no longer favors such 
adventurers. The revolutions of Bo- 
livia, Argentina, Peru, Venezuela and 
Cuba, of democratic origin and those 
of Guatemala and Haiti, of contrary 
design, all nevertheless reveal the 
same fundamental desire for free- 
dom, successful or no. The U. S. 
State Departament, which has the 
remarkable talent of somehow al- 
ways turning up on the side of the 
dictatorships, forseeing now a con- 
tinental storm, sent Mr. Nixon on his 
exploratory trip to South America, 
with the known outcome of humilia- 
tions, rudenesses, and personal of- 
fenses. This trip marked a change 
in the U. S. outlook, however. The 
old Yankee conception of Continental 
expansion wavered and the entire 
policy of the State Department be- 
gan to take a more thoughtful tone. 


F.. the American people had 
been stirred, and disturbed to the 
bottom of the soul. Government 
leaders, the press, captains of in- 
dustry, the man in the street, all be- 
gan to wonder whether something 
wasn't wrong with U. S. relations in 
Hispano America. Since then, U. S. 
attention has been increasingly con- 
centrated on us. Universities, politi- 
cians, TV, radio, big business, have 
all been trying to figure out what 
is happening, and visits, commis- 
sions, meetings, conferences, and 
found tables, virtually mass-produc- 
ed, have been examining everything 





from our economic problems to rel- 
igion, with the idea of meeting and 
resolving problems jointly with His- 
pano America. A short while back 
all these things, insofar as they were 
recognised as problems at all, were 
resolved in somebody's U. S. office. 
Which only proves what marvels 
democracy in action can _ produce 
under pressure of public opinion. 


THE BEARDS 


A decisive stimulus has been, of 
course, the appearance of Fidel Cas- 
tro's bearded revolutionaries on the 
Caribbean scene. It is not my pur- 
pose to make an examination of the 
Cuban revolution in this article. The 
fact in itself is what is interesting, 
for the psychological impact it has 
made on the U. S. and in turn, the 
effect of such close attention and 
preoccupation on Cuba, has been to 
give its revolution greater strength 
and speed. 

But frenzy enters when, among the 
“bearded ones’ of Castro, there ap- 
pears the communist ‘‘bogeyman’’ 


eR 


that marvelous phantom, that wond- 
er of wonders for the easy manage- 


ment of public opinion. In the case 
of Cuba — as in detective stories 
and suspense movies, it is not very 
clear just where the phantom ends 
and reality begins, but it is unques- 
tionably true that the arrival of Mi- 
koyan, the sugar agreement, the 
speeches of Kruschev in India, em- 
phasizing Soviet interest in Hispano 
America, created, in the United Sta- 
tes, a psychosis of apprehension and 
fear which has precipitated the. de- 
termination to isolate the focus of the 
Cuban disturbance and transform it 
all somehow, into far-reaching 
changes of feeling favorable to the 
rest of Hispano America, as if thus 
to prevent contagion and spread. 


MOST RECENT STAGE 


And finally, the most curious by- 
product of the phenomenon is that 
the Hispano Americans themselves, 
astonished by the floods and cata- 
racts of friendship and _ interest 
poured on them, have begun to dis- 
cover themselves, with the subtlety 
and rapidity of their race. Dead 
faith, withered by centuries of neg- 
lect, is coming alive, and paralleling 
the movement towards them, our 
countries have begun to contact one 
another. Statistics have been up- 


- 





dated (as well as claims), efforts to 
coordinate their economies have been 
picked up and given impetus, mov- 
ing towards and into taking their 
case, as a regional one, to interna- 
tional organisms. And, in scarcely 
two years they have succeeded in 
gaining something they had not been 
able to obtain in a century of effort 
before: that they be heard, that their 
continental personality be recognized, 
that their problems be studied, and 
that, in brief, the historical task of 
incorporating their 200 million pop- 
ulation into the levels and opportuni- 
ties of the Western World be given 
attention. 

From this, there has developed a 
great deal of thinking and planning 
and interchange, drawing up a set of 
ideas that begin to look like a di- 
rection, with the aim first, of eas- 
ing and curing serious economic ills 
that have produced bad social and 
political results. 


Just Prices. It’ is not fair to put low prices 
on agricultural products or on raw materials, 
and on the other hand, put high prices on the 
manufactured articles. (Minister Tello, Mex- 
ican, to Adlai Stevenson.) 

Stable Price. it is not to the common interest 
to maintain an insecure and unstable market, 
with prices fixed arbitrarily, (and vuncontrol- 
led), by the same people who buy the raw 
material and sell the manufactured article. 
(Eric Johnston, Economic Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, EE.UU.). 


Regulated Common Market. To provide a 
normal outlet for manufacturers, it is indispens- 
able tha’ the prospective buyers have means 
of payment, by being assured of remunerative 
purchase of their crops and raw materials, 
on a known and regulated manner, and on 


(See following page) 








(From preceding page) 


a common market. (Adlai Stevenson speaking 
in Costa Rica.) 

Living Standards. Raising the living stand- 
‘ards of the masses will contribute to the de- 
velopment of the whole continent. (Eric 
Johnston.) 

Buying Power. Unless the 200 million in- 
habitants of Hispano America have buying 
power, there is no future perspective for the 
expansion of U. S. business. (Labor Delegates 
of the ORIT, to Stevenson in Mexico.) 

Reciprocal Aid. Basic reciprocity is neces- 
sary, interchangeable in block deals within dif- 
ferent markets, is being reasonable to give 
preferential treatment only to the least devel- 


oped countries. (Mexican Delegation at 
Montevideo conference.) 

Regulating Banks. Regulating banks are in- 
dispensable instruments, working with flexible 
techniques in order to channel and steady a 
normal functioning of the system set up. (R. 
Prebisch, Director of CEPAL.) 

Private Initiative. The basis of individual 
profit, free competition and private initiative, 
subordinated to the common good and to 
social benefits, should have a_ considerable 
part in this development. Its contribution of 
a volume of investment to complement the 
governmental funds invested by each country 
is indispensable but by itself, is totally insuf- 
ficient. (Lic. Ortiz Mena, Secretaria de Hacien- 
da de Mexico.) 

Public Investment. Public investment must 
be regulated in a systematic manner, with 
adjustment to not only national, but continent- 
al needs and aims, serving also as channel, 
orientation and stimulus to private initiative. 
(J. Garrido Torres, President of CEPAL.) 

Military Expenses. Must be reduced to a 
minimum in order to free the funds needed 
for economic development. Arms traffic, which 
has no justification in Hispano America, 
whether legal, political or military, should be 
forbidden. (Pres. Lopez Mateos, of Mexico, 
Allessandri, of Chile; Lleras Camargo, of Co- 
lombia; Prado, of Peru.) 

Dictators. It is urgent to change the policy 
of tolerating dictators, and all armament help 
to them should be ended. (Adlai Stevenson 
and all men who are representatives of Amer- 
ica, in constantly repeated compaigns.) 


the 


Bu genuiness of this idea-pro- 
gram, and therefore its value, stems 
precisely from the fact that it does 
not come out of any one’s party- 
program, nor even from a coalition; 
it is, rather, a combination that grew 
out of spontaneous thought and 
speech, across time, of the people 
and countries most concerned. 

As a result of this meeting, the 
Interamerican Development Bank was 
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established, and, though it met with 
many initial difficulties, it began to 
function soon after with a starting 
capital of a thousand million dollars, 
subscribed by member countries. 
After this, the World Bank, which had 
originally opposed the project, voted 
the creation of an additional fund 
of 100 million dollars to increase its 
lines of credits to Hispano America. 

The bank includes among its mem- 
bership all of the countries of Amer- 
ica, except Canada. The U. S. A. has 
made, finally, a substantial contribu- 
tion of 450 millions. 


The key idea of Hispano America’s 
own wishes for solving national and 
international problems, is reflected 
also in the Association of Free Trade 
of Latin America whose charter was 
signed in Montevideo last February 19. 

Mexico has played a part in for- 
mulating and realizing such goals as 
this. The vision and good timing of 
Lépez Mateos’ trip through South 
America, for instance, with his 
sights fixed on the Free Trade Zone 
idea as well as on the common con- 
tinental market, and his brilliant job 
of selling the concept of mutual aid 
and mutual co-operation for solving 
problems faced in common (coffee, 
cotton, lead, zinc, etc,) has had far- 
reaching impact. It is only fair to 
recognize (this writer is not a Mex- 





ly taking the first step of serious. 
ly learning what they are and then, 
dealing with them not only accord. 
ing to U. S. ideas of what's what 
and what's needed, but in democratic 
and joint action. 


THE CONTRABAND TRAFFIC IN IDEAS 


The black market now being ope- 
rated throughout the world traffick- 
ing in ideas, words and careers, by 
means of which adventurers of all 
kinds keep pushing and peddling 
what's profitable for them, is very 
apparent in Hispano America and its 
methods are very visible and increas- 
ingly familiar to us. We have not 
only heard about “hidden persuad- 
ers’ and ‘‘subliminal selling’’ — we 
have become aware of what this 
means, in terms of our own ex- 
perience with these devices in the 
realm of political blah-blah of every 
shade. This is what happens with 
ideas on liberty, democracy, western 
civilization, glorious traditions, etc. 
Nowadays there is heavy traffic in 
and around whatever is meant by 
‘free enterprise, ‘private initiative,” 
“supply and demand,” and ‘“‘free 
competition, these now run-of-the- 
mill phrases, lifted out of a clean and 
naive liberalism which was never 
correctly applied because both words 





ican), the tact and sense of respon- 
sibility of Mexican leadership in 
these problems, whose delegates, 
technicians, press, etc., have not only 
made valuable specific suggestions 
and proposals but have also taken, 
always, a clear-cut stand against 
even the faintest suggestion of 
‘‘Fuehrership. 

Eisenhower's trip soon after, meant 
to Hispano America: a) that we are at 
last being spoken to as we would 
wish, and b) much more important 
really, that what is being said is 
more in accord with what we under- 
stand to be a successful way of deal- 
ing with common problems — name- 


and ideas were deadened, falsified 
and watered down by the traffick- 
ers, sO as to continue enjoying their 
special privileges; thus, of course, 
corrupting the true meaning of demo- 
cracy and similarly discrediting the 
significance of freedom. 

According to this particular brand 
of hucksters, when it happens that 
they are doing the buying, manipul- 
ating, monopolizing, etcetera, the 
State should not interfere with either 
contracts or prices, nor distribution of 
merchandise and least of all with 
profits. On the other hand, when 
they are in the position of sellers, 
the State should protect them all-out, 
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“protection’’ of national 
industry, agriculture, mining, ship- 
ping, petroleum, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
bananas, zinc, lead. and so on. 
in this jungle of special interests, 
where the shady is deliberately con- 
fysed with the normal, is to be found 
one of the most potent enemies of 
all moves toward economic order, 
humanity and equity. 


I. “smugglers of Supply and 
Demand"’ are those who manipulate 
the market simultaneously and to 
their exclusive benefit with a web of 
intermediaries who cover up the trail. 
They are the ones who lend the money 
to the farmers for the planting, or to 
the fishermen so that they can go 
out to sea, so that they can fix the 
price of the crop or the catch. These 
hucksters are much the same peo- 
ple — often the same families, even 
— who once bought great tracts of 
land at absurd prices from the His- 
pano American land barons, merci- 
lessly exploiting the Indians in the 
forests, the coffee, banana, and 
sugar plantations, the mines and 
quarries, etc., — so long as the gov- 
ernment of the country they are milk- 
ing permits it. They are the first, 
naturally, to scream to high heaven 
and call on the Marines, at the least 
attempt to introduce some semblance 
of justice — if it so happens they 
also are in any way brought under 
the law or subjected to simple equity. 
Fortunately, these traffickers are 
being curbed, but they are a very 
influential minority group, and they 
are the people who discredit the 
noble people of the United States, 
and bring dislike upon their country. 

None of this has very much to 
do with lawful private initiative, nor 
with free enterprise in a decent social 
sense, nor with normal competition, 
all of which are compatible with 
and necessary to, the success of 
healthy economic integration. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In order to buy and sell, it is 
necessary to have assured communi- 
cations, both easy and cheap. The 
southern area of the continent lacks 


the land transportation necessary 
for business interchange. The Pan 
American highway is still pure illu- 
sion, and the waterways are scarce- 
ly available to national shipping, 
these being in the hands of great 
mercantile combines. 

The first urgent item of a practic- 
al and immediate nature, therefore, 
to make Inter-American trade begin 
to be truly the serviceable business 
reality it should be, is the solution 
of this problem. 

It is not technically possible, eco- 
nomically desirable nor politically 
reasonable to enter into open com- 
petition with the big European 
and Northamerican manufacturers. 
The regional market never can com- 
pete with them in volume, diversity, 
quality or cost, not even in certain 
selected lines which meet the needs 
of the great Hispano American mass- 
es and are within their purchase 
reach. 


= is only one feasible direc- 

tion to take, and it is the natural 
one within any theory of economics: 
to choose what needs to be produced, 
coordinate these choices and dis- 
tribute these goods and products 
within and outside of the continent, 
with normal reciprocal benefits; mak- 
ing sure they are made and kept 
accessible in price and availability, 
to the mass of the people; while 
at the same time their buying power 
and living standards are system- 
atically raised. 

It is a struggle against time; the 
rise of productivity and the rise in 
living standards go along in at least 
equivalent proportion to the rate of 
increase of the American population. 

Yet, it is not an impossible ob- 
jective. And, economic development 
on this great scale, within the frame- 
work of intelligence and human feel- 
ing, opens an immense new horizon. 
It is a task as arduous, as noble, 
and at least important for human- 
ity as a whole, as the original dis- 
covery of this continent. 


Ed note: Sr. Manuel Torres Compana, 
the author of this essay, is a distingui- 
shed Latin American intellectual. This 


article is an abridged translation of a * 


study originally published in the month- 
ly, Examen. 
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ANGLO MEXICANA DE SEGUROS, S. A. 


Mexico’s oldest Ins. Co. 
Founded in 1897 


AV. CHAPULTEPEC No. 246 
MEXICO 7, 0. F. 
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Insurance for: LIFE 
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TRANSIT AND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


PERSONAL ACCIDENTS 
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Special Automobile tourist coverage. 
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AGENTS FOR 4 LEADING MEXICAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


WRITE for your Mexico Travel-Cue 
Packet... It’s FREE, and designed 


to help you! 


We have offices to serve you in: 
Laredo, Brownsville, McAllen, 
Eagle Pass, San Antonio, Houston, 
Monterrey and Mexico City. 
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CREDITO BURSATIL, S. A. 


México, D. F. 


DEALERS IN MEXICAN & FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Full information available for your investments 


i. La Catolica 39 


Tel. 18-13-60 


MEMBERS OF THE MEXICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Private Wire Correspondent: of 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH, INC. 


INTERCONTINENTAL, S. A. 


Investment and Trust Institution 


Underwriters 


Technical advisors 


Promoters of industrial projects 


Dealers in Mexican securities 
Financial and economic consultants 


Acceptance of short, medium and long term time 


deposits in Mexican currency at attractive conditions 


Autorizado por la H. Comision Nacional Bancaria en oficio 601-11-11496 dei 9 de abril de 1960°° 


Calle Paris 15 Mexico 4,D. F. Phone: 35-81-00 Cables: Fintercon 
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INVESTMENTS 


With sustained business prosperity 
as a starting point the insurance 
business is also doing fine in Mex. 
ico. More than fine. At present 
there are forty-seven companies listed 
on the Mexican Stock Exchange and 
all but four of them are showing a 
fair to substantial profit. 

Added to the fact that Mexicans 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
insurance benefits, is the factor that 
health and longevity standards have 
increased remarkably over recent 
years. 


It is automobile insurance, howevy. 
er, that has shown the most re. 
markable increase. This comes from 
two sources. First, backed by Mex. 
ico’s energetic highway program, is 
the country’s own increasing use of 
the automobile. With the recent 
availability of the low priced small 
or compact car the average Mex- 
ican family has no longer seen the 
use, necessity, of doing without one. 
So thousands of first buyers are first 
insurance purchasers too. Second, 
the Stateside tourist in rapidly aug- 
menting numbers is finding Mex- 
ico's new roads, and new motels, 
to be a fine holiday RX. Where 
formerly he would come by car only 
if he had to, now some sixty percent 
of the tourists arrive by that money- 
saving and agreeable method 


These visitors, amply warned that 
for the the most part their insurance 
is not valid across the border and 
that Mexican policies are available 
at a daily or weekly rate for the 
length of their stay, have built up 
a very interesting source of new in- 
surance business. 

For the investor, | could recom: 
mend no better buy than the stock 
of one of the established companies, 
such as, for example, La Provincial, 
America, Anglo-Mexicana or some 
half dozen others whose future 
looks as demonstrably bright as their 
past records. But the very brightness 
of their future is also the reason for 
their stock being very closely held 
so their shares are not often trated 
on the Mexican Exchange. All | can 
say is, that if you are a most patient 
person, your broker may hear of 
some and buy for you. That is what 
| am doing. 

Eliot Gibbons 
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uJI0 Stops 


Aguascalientes — This attractive city, capital 
of the, state of the same name, takes this 
some name from the many thermal springs found 
in the vicinity. The most patronized are on 
the East side of town, past the railroad tracks, 
reputed to cute many an ailment. In the mid- 
dle of town is the usual main plaza with 
the cathedral, the ex-palace of the Marquis 
of Guadalupe, a fine baroque structure now 
housing the state government offices, and two 
or three hotels. On the West side of town is 
charming San Marcos garden, a XIXth century 
pork which every year for a few weeks before 
Easter becomes the center of a large fair with 
cockfights, bullfights, gambling, music. poetry 
reciting, etc. Noteworthy also, is the church 
of San Antonio with a magnificent overdone 
Victorian interior. 

Hotels — Paris, well kept. Francia, more 
provincial. All very clean. San Marcos, courts- 
Motel. 

Celaya — famous for cajeta, the home 
town of almost as equally famed architect 
Tresguerras (1765--1833) who built here the 
also famed El Carmen church. Landmark of 
Celaya is the hideous water-tank on the main 
plaza. Or maybe it's full of cajeta. 

Comanjilla — thermal waters near 
good quiet resort hotel. 

Guanajuato — Tarascan for “Hill of Frogs’, 
capital of state of same name. Old mining 
center, reputed to have had a population of 


Leon, 





80,000 at end ot colonial period, now has 
but a half as many, probably accounting for 
the genuineness and general Old Spain plus 
Moorish authenticity of the place. A good two 
doys may be spent here imbibing the romantic 
atmosphere: Visit church of La Valenciana 
a short distance from town — marvelous 
fecoco interior, the cemetery with a constantly 
feshly unearthed array of mummies, to satisfy 
the sadist, and the masochist. The Presa de 
lo Olla, fine view on the Eastern end of 
town. The Teatro Judrez, French exterior, 
Moorish interior, and quite an array of baroque 
thurches which you cannot miss in your rounds 
fom place to place. A “must” view is had 
from the Pipila monument, perched high up 


on a hill overlooking the town. The scene 
would be perfect were it not for a white 
elephant, the University, crouching in the mid- 
die of all the antique loveliness. 

Hotels: Quite a few; best known are Cas- 
tillo de Santa Cecilia, Hotel Orozco, Motel 
Embajadores. 

Irapuateo — noted for its strawberries which 
are sold in basket of all sizes in and around 
the town. Haggling customary. 

Hotels: Posada de Belen, comfortable, with 
heated swmming pool. 

Lagos de Moreno: — famous Virgin wor- 
shopped here in conspicuous church. Pilgrimages 
all the time. Apparently the wonders work. 
Climate throughout the Bajio is mild and 
mellow always; in spring it get summer-hot 
then cools off to an average 70° or 50°. In 
winter, an occasional chill warrants heavy 
sweaters. 

Querétaro — Also capital of the state of same 
name. Two colorful and interesting 18th centu- 
ry churches: Santa Rosa and Santa Clara. See 
also the Convento de la Cruz, where Ernperor 
Maximilian was held prisoner before he was 
shot. The Cerro de las Campanas (Hill of Bells) 
where he was shot, is marked by chapel erect- 
ed by Austrian government. Museum in co- 
lonial monastery of San Agustin on main pla- 
za, with Maximilian mementos. This seems 
to be a town obsessed by him. Small wonder, 
maybe. How often did Emperors get shot back 
in the solid 19th century? 

Hotels: a plethora of new motels right on 
international highway just outside of town. 

Salamanca — Large oil refinery on North 
of town, crude oil piped in all the way from 
Veracruz state. Food packing plants. Road 
to Morelia from here passes fine 16th century 
monastery at Yuriria and crosses Cuitzeo Lake 
over dyke. Two to three hour trip. 

San Juan del Rio — half an hour from 
Querétaro in Mexico City direction. Fine 
basketware. Opals from nearby mines. 

San Miguel Allende — «a picturesque and 
already too well-known place. Art School 
atmosphere, but interesting nevertheless. Weird 
pseudo-Gothic cathedral. 

Hotels: Posada de San francisco, on main 


plaza. One may also stay directly at Art 
Institute. 

Silao — small town with flourishing sarape 
industry. 


Tequisquiapan — thermal springs resort a 
few miles from San Juan del Rio. Good Hotels. 

Oh, we almost forgot to mention Leén, 
largest city in the Bajio, population nearly 
200,000. Various industries. Not a great 
tourist attraction. Makes lots of shoes. (Gua- 
dalajara may or may not be legitimately Ba- 
jio, we figured it borderline as it's an issue in 
itself). 
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1810-1960 


VIVA MEXICO! 


(From page 10) 


hundred years for the baby to get 
free of the colonial caul within which 
all these countries had been born; 
and Mexico was well ahead of most 
of the rest. The handsome incomes 
and lives of ease accrueing to the 
military and clergy, jointly as equal 
parts of the ruling nobility, were at- 
tacked and defended time and again, 
from 1810 on, in wars of increasing 
reach, depth, and ferocity. 


It is only recently, in fact, that 
Mexico feels truly free, altho official- 
ly this has been a sovereign nation 
since 1821. And the scar tissue 
around the word “‘colonial,’’ or any 
suspicion, suggestion, or hint of do- 
mination by outsiders, is extensive 
and trigger-sensitive. This is a feel- 
ing held in common throughout Lat- 
in America. The issues, power- 
groups, aims and atmosphere of 
these countries, and therefore the 
character and feelings of their peo- 
ples, are far different from those of 
Americans of the United States. 


— 


A quick reading of the history of 
Mexico, 1810-1910, would therefore 
be extremely illuminating as to what 
is happening now - even in Cuba. 
Not only just as illumination; truly 
indispensable, indeed, of the under- 
standing of what goes on, and what 
makes sense for other Americans to 
do about it. 

The history of Mexico-for-freedom, 
begun in 1810, goes thru another 
major upheaval from 1910 to 1920, 
which event will be celebrated this 
coming November, this being the an- 
niversary of fifty years of what is 
known — and understood here — as 
“The Revolution,’’ meaning not only 
a war, but an ideal and a way of 
political life. 

To be sure, most Americans of the 
United States are too far away from 
their own revolutionary beginnings 
and history to feel for that word, 
now, anything much but nerves. Yet 
counting the years back, it is good 
to look more deeply into the story 


of American revolutions, if only to 
realize that this is something that 
began long before the Russians did. 
In fact, it's where the Russians — and 
Marx — got a lot of ideas. 

Reading the violence, the courage, 
the idealism and the determined 
patriotism of the Mexican story adds 
up to many things, but perhaps most 
obviously that, whatever the process 
going on here, one hundred and fifty 
years of it has not produced a Rus- 
sian satellite, but instead a country 
whose feeling is much closer to that 
of the U. S. revolutionaries whose 
flag was that coiled snake that read, 
“Don't tread on me." 

Tying off the Cuba hullabaloo and 
commenting on the boat-rocking of 
both sincere and indoctrinated students 
here, Senate Leader Manuel Moreno 
Sanchez expressed a political view- 
point whose main postulate all Mex- 
icans, conservative or angry, never- 
theless fully agree with: “We have 
our own revolutionary road,"’ he said 
“and are by no means, nor will we 
allow ourselves to be, anybody's 
satellite, whether of dictatorial, or 
democratic, ideology.’ 


The pictographic writing of today 
has pretty good symbols by which 
to identify the former, but as yet no- 
thing very clear cut has come up, 
that unmistakably means ‘‘democra- 
cy." Maybe there is considerable 
confusion around the word itself, of 
maybe the various blocks and peo- 
ples who subscribe to it don't go 
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gong with the U. S. view that the 
proper symbol is, or ought to be, 
the American flag. And maybe it's 
ust accident our side has no general- 
y accepted symbol, or perhaps, that 
fact is in itself symbolic or our still 
scattered forces and conflicting ideas. 


In 1810, the Mexicans found it 
very simple to distinguish which side 
was which, and what they meant. 
The Spaniards fired the first symbolic 
shots by breaking out tremendous, 
lavish, fabulous precession-pageants 
to accompany the Virgin of Los Re- 
medios, a little image brought by 
the Conquerors and which, it was 
said, had been carried thru those bat- 
tles and always given the Spaniards 
victory, from her shrine about twenty 
miles from the capital, to the Cath- 
edral on the main plaza of Mexico 
City. All the nobility and “right 
people,’ as it’s called in Spanish, 
hung their balconies and housefronts 
with magnificent damasks, brocades, 
ond other art treasures, including 
even elaborate compositions resting 
on pedestals and with bird-cages, 
crystal vases, tassels, and such et- 
ceteras appended. 

The fact that the moment the Lady 
of Los Remedios started for Mexico 
City, a tremendous storm broke over 
the church and all the art treasures 
were pretty well ruined, did not car- 
y too clear a message to the Span- 
iards. The Indians, however, whose 
symbol was the brownskinned Lady 
of Guadalupe, whose shrine on the 
hill of Tepeyac occupied the same 
place formerly belonging to Tinonan- 
uin, ‘the little great mother," equi- 
valent in the Indian pantheon to 
Mother Nature herself, knew beyond 
ony doubt what that storm meat, 
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and therefore knew exactly what to 
do when, not long afterwards, Fa- 
ther Hidalgo yelled for freedom with 
a “Viva the Virgin of Guadalupe. .. 
and death to the Spaniards!” 


The nuns of San Jeronimo, a con- 
vent in Mexico City endowed by 
“right people,” and occupied by 
many such, named the Lady of Los 
Remedios first Captain General, then 
Generalissima, of the colonial-govern- 
ment forces; and a ceremony was 





held at which She was equipped with 
field-marshall's baton, ribbon, and 
sword, and a little sword, fully ap- 
propriate to size, was also placed in 
the hands of the Child in Her arms. 
There was considerable social sup- 
port and much ado, indeed, behind, 
a movement to make this fact of- 
ficial, and the then Viceroy went so 
far as to write a decree proclaim- 
ing it, but for some P. R. reason that 
historians don't go into, he held 
back at the last minute. 


That She had all the temporal 
powers on Her side, however, was 
so obvious that no decrees were 
needed to establish that Father Hi- 
dalgo, Father Jose Maria Morelos, 
and other parish priests who led or 
supported the Independence upris- 
ings, were, when captured in: the 
course of these wars, not only ex- 
ecuted but also, previously, excom- 
municated and detrocked, as well as 
questioned, not too gently, by the of- 
ficers of the Inquisition. Every effort, 
indeed, was made to try to get it 


thru to the “rabble” that in rising 
against the “right people,’ they 
were also imperiling their immortal 
souls. But this never succeeded. 
Several generations later, the prob- 
lem of who would wield the tem- 
poral power for the benefit of who, 
was still very sharply focused on, 
among other primary issues, the 
separation of Church and State, and 
the increasingly widespread convic- 
tion that the Church should and must, 
both as an Institution and via the 
activities of its responsible leader- 
ship, remove itself from Caesar's bu- 
siness. The depth of feeling around 
this struggle is reflected, for instance, 
in tne fact that Father Hidalgo’s 
head, set up on a pike outside the 
fortress of Granaditas, was kept 
there for more than a year; and over 
a hundred years later, the Indian 
uprisers led by Emiliano Zapata, 
under the yell of ‘‘Land, Liberty, and 
School,’ all wore emblems of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe in their hats. 


—_“J) 
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The rich and gentle country of the 
Bajio is a land of heavy figs and 
plump olives, grapes bursting with 
juice, rolling grain fields and denSe 
pasture — thus and therefore creamy 
milk. Fine cooks throughout the re- 
gion turn some of this frothy milk 
into candies famous in all Mexico: 
smooth milk fudges, flavored with 
vanilla or sherry wine or cinnamon, 
or nutty with ground almonds, pecans 
or pine nuts. Many of these confec- 
tions are eaten as desserts rather 
than candies, served in small sticky 
portions as the most traditional end- 
ing to Spanish-inspired Mexican 
meals. 


Probably the most popular of all 
such sweets is cajeta, a rich and 
golden caramel-like “syrup about as 
thick as good fudge sauce. Real ca- 
jeta is made of goat's milk, and 
made best in the town of Celeya, 
where so many cajeta-makers have 
set up shops that the main street in 
town tells you immediately, by the 
window displays, where you are. A 
similar product, but with cow's milk, 
is made both in other cities of the 
Bajio and in other parts of Mexico, 
and is usually called leche quema- 
da — “burnt" milk, though its flavor 
is not one would associate with 
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burning. Céleya cajeta markers sel 
their sweet in little round boxes 
made of wafer-thin white wood, 
usually, accompanied by little wood- 
en spoons. But it is also sold in 
glass jars, both packages being 
available in Mexico City markets. It 
may be served on small plates, to be 
scroped up in sticky spoonfuls as 
the sweet finale to a many-coursed 
comida, but it is probably still more 
popular as a between-meals snack 
for children, spread thickly on hard- 
crusted rolls. They themselves often 
double-layer it with peanut butter.) 
Mexico City ice cream toasted gold 


color, caramel-butterscotch flavor 
with a haunt of spice. 
Unless you have a source for 


goat's milk, (or a passion such that 
you keep yourself in supply) we sug- 
gest you try making cajeta’s with 
a fig leaf, but modern Mexican 
cooks substitute a pinch of bicarbon- 
ate of soda and say results are just 
as good, or almost, anyway. 


To make leche quemada, scald 2 quarts 
of milk and add to it 2 cups — 1 pound — 
of granulated sugar. Dissolves 1/4 teaspoon 
bicarbonate of soda (baking sada) in 1 tables- 
poon water. Stir this into the milk-and-sugar 
mixture and boil slowly, stirring constantly, 
until the syrup is caramel-tan in color and 
about as thick as sweetened condensed milk. 
This will take from half an hour to an hour 
to cook, and you should be equipped with 
a fairly tireless arm as well as the ability 
to avoid answering telephone or doorbell. It's 
pleasant to make on rainy afternoons. 

You can also cheat and make a sweet very 
like leche quemada with no stirring at all. 
Place an unopened can of sweetened condensed 
milk in a deep kettle, cover it with water, and 
let it boil, adding water from time to time 
as it evaporates, for 3 hours. Open both 
sides of the cooled, boiled can; slide out the 
caramelized milk, and cut it in slices to serve. 

To take wine-favored ‘‘burnt'’ milk, which 
is probably Mexico's favorite sort, stir a couple 
of tablespoons of sherry wine into your 
homemade-and-handstirred variety; or place 
the contents of a can of cheat-style leche que- 
mada in a deep bowl, add 2 to 3 tablespoons 
sherry, and beat slowly with a rotary beater 
until smooth. 

M. M. 


N ight in and night out, restaurank 
are about the hardest thing to ¢. 
commend, since they are so com. 
pletely inconsistent. | am aware tho 
Shakespeare said the same thing 
about women, but then he wasn't 
much of a diner out, and beside; 
restaurants may have been differen 
in his day. Anyway, | stick by my 
point and continue. Some of them, 
(restaurants), are more consistent 
than others. Some, you can eat in 
for weeks and no complaint. But be 
on your guard; just the night you are 
showing the joint off, well, goodness 
knows what happens. 

On the subject of Delmonico’s | 
have said it is a fine restaurant and 
then, after awhile, found it slightly 
less than that each time | eat there 
until, really, | was about to write 
an article of retraction. Then, Eduar. 
do Thamas took the place over. | 
have eaten there several times since 
then, and each meal better than the 
one before. Which is fine and | am 
delighted once more to commend. 

But, Thomas is recognized as one 
of these high priced trouble shooters. 
In short, once the trouble has been 
shot, how long will Thomas stay with 
Delmonico's? And how long after 
that will Delmonico's stay the place 
it is at present? 

The one exception to the hazard 
we've mentioned above, is, so far as 
we know, Ambassadeurs. The owner 
and manager of this plush and cut 
crystal place was once a high up 
man in Spain's diplomatic service. 
When Franco seized that country’s 
government, Dalmau, — along with 
many others who did not agree, 
eventually found a home here. 

Career men in diplomacy suffer 
quite a bit, I'm told, from dead 
cookies and overboiled banquets. 


bassadeurs is one place where there 
is definitely no warming over done. 
You may find it a bit too plush for 
every day but, well worth suffering 
the plush for the sake of the food, 
which is always not only impeccable 
but delicious. P.S. There's music, too. 
The soft kind, of course. 

Eliot Gibbons 
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